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FOREWORD 


The first number of the Modern Language Bulletin was felt to 
he more or less of an experiment. However it not only received 
hearty support from our own members, but also awakened marked 
interest among modern language teachers in the North. Should the 
present number receive the support which we expect, the Bulletin 
will appear from now on regularly three times annually. We should 
like to be able to call it The California Modern Language Bulletin 
and hope that our friends in the North may send us contributions in 
time for the March issue and thus by their co-operation warrant the 
use of this title. 

What will make the Bulletin strong is the co-operation of every 
teacher. We should like to make it the medium of exchange of 
practical ideas and experiences. We were somewhat disappointed 
this time in not receiving more such notes and wish especially to 
thank those who contributed to that department. Be thinking of 
the experiences and suggestions that have been most valuable to you, 
make a note of them and send them for the next Bulletin to the 
Chairman of the Education Committee, Pasadena High School. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
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EL ESTUDIO DEL ESPANOL EN LOS ESTADOS 
UNIDOS 


El estudio del espafiol en los Estados Unidos no es solamente un 
desideratum, es una necesidad. De todo punto de vista, es una ne- 
cesidad absoluta. El pueblo americano es sobre todo un pueblo 
practico. El estudio del francés y del aleman Ilamara siempre la 
atencién del mundo civilizado de la misma manera que inglés é 
italiano, porque los pueblos que hablan esas lenguas son los mas 
cultos y progresivos del mundo. Pero la cultura de Francia y de 
Alemania, que ya ha penetrado en nuestra civilizacion, no se encu- 
entra ahora en contacto directo con la civilizaci6n de Norte Amcrica, 
y basta orientarnos con las lenguas literarias de esas naciones para 
nuestros propositos. En los Estados Unidos nadie necesita hablar 
francés o aleman, a no ser que se desee viajar por Francia o Ale- 
mania. Los que han de hacer esos viajes seran una muy reducida 
parte de nuestra poblacién. El especialista, que tiene que estudiar 
la literatura cientifica de Francia y Alemania es el unico que tiene 
gran necesidad de estudiar a fondo las lenguas de esos paises. 

El espafiol, al contrario, es la lengua de la unica civilization y 
cultura que en el continente americano se encuentran en contacto 
directo y necesario con la cultura y civilizacion de los Estados Uni- 
cos. La cultura espafiola de América, que es en su fundamento 
latina, es una fuerza vigorosa y poderosisima que se hace sentir mas 
y mas cada dia. Es la cultura y la tradicién de la Espafia grande y 
espiritual que ha dejado sus huellas por todas partes del mundo civ- 
ilizado, y en nuestro continente en particular. Todos saben bien que 
en algunas partes de los Estados Unidos se encuentran a cada paso 
pruebas evidentes de la vitalidad y vigor de la sangre, de la cultura 
y de la tradicién de Espafia. 

Por consiguiente el contacto con esa cultura es director, y la 
absoluta necesidad de entender perfectamente esa civilizacién se 
hace cada dia mas evidente. La civilizacién anglo-sajona de los 
Estados conserva lo mejor en absoluto del anglo-sajonismo del 
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mundo. De la misma manera parece que la cultura hispanica se ha 
transplantado al nuevo mundo para seguir su misi6n civilizadora. 
Sea como fuere, el caso es que estas dos poderosisimas corrientes 
de nuestra civilizacién moderna se encuentran hoy dia cara a cara, 
y existe la absoluta necesidad de que se entiendan, de que marchen 
en harmonia hacia el progreso, 

La base fundamental de ese conocimiento es la lengua. Para 
llegar a tener siquiera una idea de lo que es un pueblo o llegar a sim- 
patizar con su modo de pensar y de obrar hay que saber la lengua de 
ese pueblo y conocer su literatura. Hay que estudiar su cultura, de 
todo punto de vista. El estudio del espafiol en los Estados Unidos, 
que durante los ultimos afios se ha desarrollado de una manera 
maravillosa, es una prueba -evidente de que se entiende el problema 
perfectamente. No hay tampoco ninguna necesidad de hacer propo- 
ganda de la necesidad de estudiar el espafiol. Los estudios hispani- 
cos encuentran en los Estados Unidos un interés especial. Tanto la 
lengua misma como la literatura de Espajia son objeto de estudio y 
hasta investigaciones profundas. La historia y cultura espajiolas se 
estudian con esmero y entusiasmo. 

Pero si hay necesidad de cuidarnos mucho en cuanto al rumbo 
que todos estos estudios deben seguir. Claro es que para llegar a 
conocer a nuestros vecinos de la América Central y del Sur, y tam- 
bién a los espafioles de Espaiia, tenemos que estudiarlos, si no visi- 
tandolos en su mismo pais, por lo menos de las obras que realmente © 
son representativas de la cultura de esos paises y de su patria madre, 
Espafia. En nuestras escuelas y en nuestras universidades debemos 
estudiar, después de la lengua misma, literatura genuinamente espa- 
fiola. Para comprender bien la gloriosa cultura de la raza espajfiola, 
la cultura de la Espafia grande del Cid, de Santa Teresa, de Lope 
De Vega, de Cervantes, de Velazquez, de Murillo, de don Alvaro de 
Luna, de Isabel la Catolica, de Zorrilla, de Castelar, de Menéndez y 
Pelayo y de Pérez Galdos, hay que estudiar el pueblo espafiol de nu- 
estros dias tanto en Espafia como en América, la cultura y civiliza- 
cién espafiolas que ahora estan en una época de nuevo desarrollo y 
nueva vida, y sobre todo hay que estudiar y apreciar la literatura que 
representa esa vida, esa cultura y esa raza. 
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En la literatura espafiola de nuestros dias el espafiolismo es 
uno de sus rasgos caracteristicos. Representivos de la cultura de 
Ja Espafia grande son Pérez Galdos, Pereda, Menéndez y Pelayo 
Marquina, Martinez Sierra y Ricardo Leon. Y si alguno deseare 
estudiar literatura espafiola de América, alli estan Rubé; Dario, 
Manuel Ugarte y Senatos Chocano. 

Lo ya dicho da las razones porque el estudio de la lengua, litera- 
tura y cultura de Espafia y de la América espafiola se ha empren- 
didoen los Estados Unidos con tanto entusiasmo y vigor. Este 
movimiento camina paso a paso con el nuevo renacimiento literario 
y cientifico que se deja ver en todos los paises de habla espafola. 
pero existen otras razones, poderosisimas también, porque vemos un 
iriterés tan crecido en la lengua espafiola y en todo lo que se relaciona 
con la historia y cultura de los conquistadores del nuevo mundo, a 
saber, el interés comercial. El desarrollo del comercio, que es la base 
fundamental del progreso material de las naciones, hace el estudio 
del espafiol en los Estados Unidos absolutamente necesario, y el in- 
trés casi febril en el estudio de la lengua espajiola en el dia de hoy 
responde a esa necesidad. Por ahora, se necesitan, sobre todo, bu- 
enos maestros. 

AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, 
Stanford University. 


Ge 


NUESTRO COMERCIO CON LA AMERICA LATINA 


Mucho se ha hablado, escrito y publicado ultimamente acerca de 
fomenter el comercio entre los Estados Unidos y las republicas his- 
pano-americanas. Se ha tenido la bondad de pedirnos un articulo 
a este respecto que ha de publicarse para ser leido por maestros. 

Nos lo pidid una Sefiora. Nada podemos negar a las sefioras. 
Por eso escribimos lo siguiente. 

Para entrar en comercio con cualquier pais, se necesita conocer 
su situacién geografica, sus recursos naturales, las vias de comunica- 
cin que a él conducen, lo que produce, lo que necesita, y sobre todo 
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su lengua. Tambien es necesario saber su sistema de aduanas, de 
otros impuestos, y el de monedas para calcular los cambios. 

Para proveer a estas necesidades, {qué corresponde hacer a las 
escuelas? Ensefiar los conocimientos a que acabamos de aludir. 

El fundamental de todos ellos es el idioma espafiol, porque sin 
poseerlo, la dificultad de adquirir los otros aumenta en proporciones 
enormes. Sabiendo el espafiol no habria mas que pedir 4a los libre- 
ros los textos de geografia que se usan en hispano-américa, los 
anuarios estadisticos, y las leyes fiscales. Y leer estos libros con 
cuidado, que de otra manera no aprovechan. 

Sin saber el espafiol habria qué pedir todos los datos necesarios 
a los consules que residen alla; traducirlos, lo cual requiere largo 
tiempo y mucha fatiga; y.se llegarian a comprender bien cuando 
muchos detalles interesantes contenidos en ellos habrian quiza cam- 
biado. Y atin después de haber coleccionado y traducido tales libros ; 
y de haberlos estudiado, todavia nos encontrariamos con la dificul- 
tad de no poder entendernos con aquellas gentes, 

El espafiol, como los demas idiomas extrangeros, no se ensefia 
en nuestras escuelas de una manera eficaz. Se puede demostrar con 
numeros. De todos los alumnos que se alistan en las escuelas sec- 
undarias para el primer semestre de espafiol, estamos casi seguros 
de que solo el veinticinco por ciento completan los cuatro 6 scis 
semestres que se han asignado a tal materia. Y de este veinticinco 
por ciento, apenas se encontrara una cuarta parte que, despés de 
haberse graduado, pue pueda decir en buen castellano como se Ilaman 
tedos los objectos que los rodean, y escribir la carta massencilla al 
dictado. 

i Y todo esto porqué? 

Porque los libros de texto no son adecuados. 

Porque como conocimiento previo al estudio de lenguas ex- 
trangeras no se exige el conocimiento de la gramatica propia. 

Porque se tiene casi horror a aprender algo de memoria. 

Ademas, hay en este pais la creencia, y por desgracia muy gen- 
eralizada, de que como en inglés hay eso que se llama “smattering”, 
también lo ha de haber en las lenguas latinas; y es constante la de- 
manda de personas que desean aprender solamente la parte del idi- 
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oma espafiol que se necesite para el comercio. Nada mas absurdo. 
Para cada ramo especial de conocimientos las lenguas latinas tienen 
voces técnicas; pero no una gerga exclusiva para cada esfera de 
actividad. Y el comercio es hoy una ocupacion que abarca tantos 
remos, que para hacerlo como es debido no basta el mero chapurreo 
de una lengua. 

Es tan deficiente lo que acerca de la geografia de la América 
Espafiola se ensefia en las escuclas, que muchisimos alumnos ya 
graduados no saben siguiera en qué parte del Nuevo Mundo esta 
cada pais hispano-americano. La geografia de los Estados Unidos 
se ensefila de una manera admirable; pero esto no es bastante para 
hacer el comercio en el resto del continente. Hay pues, qué cam- 
biar los libros de texto per otros mas compictos ; los maestros tienen 
cue estudiarlos biea antes de explicarlas; vy se ha de dedicar mas 
tiempo al estudio de esta materia. O bien establecer cursos espe- 
ciales de Geografia de Hispafio-América, principalmente en las 
escuelas nocturnas, a las cuales asisten personas ya crecidas que no 
tienen qué esperar mucho tienipo para hacer uso ce los conocimien- 
tos que adquieran. 

Las leyes de aduanas, v las estadisticas agricola, minera, indus- 
trial, pecuaria, y de importacion, debieran ensefiarse en las Camaras 
de Comercio. Cuando estas hayan comprendido los gastos enor- 
mes que para ello son necesarios, ya el publico no tendra tantos 
inconvenientes para contribuir al mantenimiento de las escuelas mu- 
nicipales en materias de tanta trascendencia. 

Los limites de este articulo son demasiado estrechos. 

Por eso solamente agrego una ultima recommendacion. 

Esefiad a vuestros discipulos que las buenas maneras de cortesia 
‘no son formas superficiales y sin valor. Sin ellas no pueden 
acortarse las distancias, ni allanarse los caminos. Por falta de ur- 
banidad se han mal logrado muchisimos negocios. 

Ensefiadles que ningin hombre vale mas que otro por haber 
nacido en diferentes lugares, para que con su orgullo de origen no 
vayan a ofender a sus presuntos compradores. 

Ensefiadles que en negocios es absolutamente necesario decir 
siempre la verdad sin exageraciones ; que el fundamento del comer- 
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cio es la buena fé y confianza mutua; y que para Iuchar con la com- 
petensia de los comerciantes europeos en Hispano-América es indis- 
pensable ganar primero la amistad de los hispano-americanos, que 
Gesde hace mucho tiempo han venido cultivando los europeos, con 
tanto éxito. 


THROUGH A WINDOW IN SEVILLA 


To be a spectator at the drama of life through a window in 
Sevilla is an experience of rare charm. The narrow passage-ways, 
by courtesy called streets, bring one in such close contact with all 
passers-by that even their conversations are more or less public 
property. 

The Sevillano is, by no means, a silent creature, and as soon as 
he begins to bestir himself in the early morning the whole world 
knows about it. 

The first foot-fall that resounds upon the stony street is that 
oi the faithful burro who ambles along loaded with panniers of 
bread. On the extreme end of his diminutive back he carries the 
lusty vendor of pan who yells to each servant girl on his route, 
“Dolores-panadero,” “Carmencita-panadero.” If you peep out of 
your iron-barred window you may see Dolores or Carmencita in her 
flower-decked balcony lowering a basket into which the baker puts 
his loaves. Even this trifling negociation takes on somewhat the air 
of a social function for compliments and lively repartee are not 
lacking even at this early hour. 

The next arrival down the street is seneaned by a tinkling of 
little bells and you know that the milkman is coming with his small 
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flock of goats. (Suspicion is abroad regarding the milk supply and 
the customer likes to see that commodity produced before his eyes). 
‘The unique group is a source of great interest to the foreigner, One 
is reminded of a worried school-master with a refractory troop of 
youngsters, for the goats have an air of wilful naughtiness and the 
cebrero seems invariably to be cf a fault-fincing disposition. He 
loads his charges down with unkind, outrageous reproaches. **Mal- 


dito sea tu padre, cabrito”, and like expressions are wafted to you 
cn the morning air. If one of these animals can get into a patio 
and take a nibble at the customer’s potted plants, he is in high 
feather and seems to delight in the importance with which his sins 
momentarily invest him. Everybody scolds him and swears at him 
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and threatens him with all kinds of dire consequences in the event 
that his misdemeanor is repeated. Finally after much fuss, the inci- 
cent is closed and the tinkling of bells grows faint in the distance. 
By this time, Sevilla is thoroughly awake and you need have 
ro hope of indulging in morning naps, for the vendors are all in con- 
s-iracy against you. 
The blind newsman thumps the stones with his cane to the ac- 
companiment of “El Figaro”, Heraldo”, “La Correspondencia”. 
The lottery-ticket man thrills you with alluring promises of “El 
premio gordo” shouted in the depths of his basso profundo voice. 
The char-woman screeches out her cry of “Carbon” and her 
blackened face and dusky tangled hair, as she stands silhouetted 
against the opposite wall, seem a charcoal sketch of the spirit of 
nether darkness. 


So the clamorous procession moves on throughout the day, and 
as the shadows begin to gather and a chill creeps through the musty 
street, the last cry that comes to you is that of the chestnut man who 
chants his offering of “!Castafias—Castafias gordas y calientes!” 

3ut do not say to yourself “Now the night has come and I shall 
sleep,” for the serenader is yet to be reckoned with. In the distance 
you have heard the click of the castanets and you know that that 
alegria which is the boast and fame of Sevilla lives on through 
tlie night to the wee small hours. 

Sure enough, a wheezy accordion, a lightly thrummed guitar 
and a trio of boyish voices break the semi-stillness of the night and 
the strains of “Linda mia” or of “Ay yen y ven commigo” are 
directed toward the same flower-decked balcony across the way— 
only this time, it is the mistress who appears and not the maid. Her 
white hand holds a bright red rose ready to toss it or to withold it 
cruelly from her novio, who is breaking his neck to gaze up at her, 
ceclaring, “Tu eres la reina y yo soy tu esclavo.” 

The bantering between the balcony and the street is no less 
fascinating than the music. The street is all servitude and abject 
humility—the balcony, all haughtiness and disdain. With a flirt of 
ker fan, the sefiorita would apparently dismiss her suitor off the 
face of the earth, with her daintily shod foot she would crush his 
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heart beneath her heel, but the youth accepts it all humbly, yet cheer- 
fully, knowing that all this is just a part of the game and that one 
of these days she will be eating docilely from his hand in the manner 
of all good Spanish wives. Knowing this, one does not grieve for 
the youth when one hears him cry imploringly, “?Hasta cuando, nifia 
de mi alma?” and she replies, ““Hasta nunca caballero.” 

It is very late—surely time for all the world to go to sleep. But 
here comes one more passer-by—ah, the farolero to put out the 
street light. It will soon be dawn, and then will come the panadero, 
the cabrero and all the rest of them. But no matter, one does not 
come to Sevilla to sleep. He just comes to taste her alegria. 


(MRS.) MARY P. COX. 
3erendo St., Intermediate School, Los Angeles. 


Oe 


WHAT IS THE YERSIN METHOD? 


The Yersin Method is the teaching, scientific and exact, of lan- 
guages. It has been adapted to the French language, but its fun- 
damental principles may be applied to any other. By means of the 
Yersin Method one is enabled, whatever be his nationality, to speak, 
sing or recite in French exactly as the French do. 

The method is the result of a scientific discovery made by Mes- 
demoiselles Yersin about twenty years ago, which led them to know 
that the difficulty in learning foreign language is not in making the 
sounds but in hearing them. This was to the world quite a startling 
fact. Those who had studied French for years realized that there 
was an unsurmountable difficulty in getting the true French pronun- 
ciation, but the thought had never occurred to them that they did 
not hear the sounds. The discovery brought out this great fact: We 
human beings can hear only the sounds of our native tongue. What 


we think we hear when a foreigner speaks is not really the sound 
he gives. 


Having then found the cause of failure on the part of foreign- 
ers in pronouncing French properly, Mesdemoiselles Yersin set 
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about studying the remedy. They realized that if foreigners could 
not hear French sounds, they naturally could not pronounce one 
French word; therefore, the only way out of the difficulty was to 
open the ear that it might hear the sounds. Though a tremendous 
tesk, it proved a possible one, thus Mesdemoiselles Yersin have been 
able to achieve what no other people in the world have done. They 
continued the study of the great question of pronunciation and found 
that the French language is composed of fifteen (15) sounds of 
vowels, and that a person possessing the power of saying these fif- 
teen sounds can say any and every word in the French language. 
They also discovered that the French language is built on Jaws, and 
that they are thirteen (13) in number. These laws are exact and 
unfailing. 

Having then found that the difficulty in acquiring pronuncia- 
tion lies in the hearing, and that the language is but a structure 
based on these fifteen sounds, and built according to these thirteen 
laws, the work of opening this up to the foreigner is begun. 

The pupil is given the sounds; at first he cannot hear them, but 
soon the ear awakens and he can hear and produce them. As an 
aid he is given a position of the mouth for each of the fiftcen sounds; 
he is told not to move the mouth whilst giving the sound, as the 
slightest movement of the lips, tongue or jaws alters the sound 
given. Having taken the position, the pupil gives the sound, attack- 
ing it lightly and sustaining it evenly, thus bringing out all the 
beauty of the vowel, while he merely touches the consonant. The 
vowel sound must not waver and must be lightly dropped. All this 
being quite new to him, the pupil finds it difficult, but he is aided 
in making each grimace by a mirror; he sees that the position of 
his mouth is like the one the teacher gives, then listens carefully to 
the sound she gives, before giving it himself. 


When the pupil can give all the sounds, he analyses words, 
then sentences, reading slowly in a low even voice. The pupil 1s 
then taught the great fundamental law of French pronunciation; 
how to pass from one sound to another (with which beginners have 
sc much difficulty) ; rhythm ; how to deal with the mute “e”; dura- 
tion of sound, and in fact all pertaining to French pronunciation. 
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All of this preceding work comes under the heading of the 
Phono-Rhythmic Course—the first of the eight (8) courses of the 
Yersin School. When this course is finished, a matter of several 
weeks only, the pupil can pronounce French perfectly; he has 
lcarned all the theory—fluency is a matter of application. In follow- 
ing this course, the beauties of the French language unfold at each 
step and subjects, which were before a source of perplexity to for- 
eigners, become clear and fascinating. 

This Phono-Rhythmic course precedes the seven others, which 
compose the Yersin Course, and it is taken by every student before 
another course can be begun, as the Pronunciation and the Rhythm 
precede all other subjects and are vitally important in the study of 
a language. 

The courses that follow are: 


(2) The course on the French language, comprising a thor- 
ough study of the language, and giving the pupil a thorough control 
of it. 

(3) The course on the understanding of Speech, which deals 
with the parts of speech, the laws governing them, and their func- 
tion in the language. - 

(4) The course in Lyric Diction, for singers, teaching the 
French pronunciation for both the speaking and singing voice. 

(5) The course in Artistic Singing, in which singers are 
taught the underlying principles of artistic singing, and the beauties 
of an artistic work. 

(6) The course in French Elocution, which places the speak- 
ing voice and gives the intonation and inflection peculiar to French 
Diction. 

(7) The course in French Declamation, preparing the pupil 
for French reading, elocution and dramatic plays. 

(8) The scientific course for teachers, which prepares Teach- 
ers in the Yersin Method, enabling them to give to others the 
courses of the Yersin School. 

A Yersin Diploma is given to all who take this course success- 
frlly. 

The proof of a method is in its results. There are many meth- 
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ods for teaching the French language, the vital point is: Do they 
succeed in what they attempt? The Diction of the pupil speaks for 
itself. Hundreds of American and English students have studied 
tor years in Paris, at great expense, and at the end of the time still 
retain their accent. One may follow the Yersin course and accom- 
plish in months what he fails to accomplish in years under other 
methods. Sumining up at the end of this course he will find that 
he has saved much time, study and money in gaining a perfect 
French diction, and the pleasure of what he has attained can only 
be realized by one who has followed the Yersin Course. It gives 
one a source of satisfaction that nothing can take away, and more- 
over, assures one of a successful career. As there is a great demand 
for the Yersin Method, one is quite independent when possessing 
the Yersin Diploma. 

An indispensable aid in studying this method will be found in 
“The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method,” published by Mesdemoisel- 
les Yersin. This book contains two clearly arranged charts; one 
giving the fifteen (15) French sounds, the other the thirteen (13) 
fundamental laws; and deals with the difficulties of foreigners in 
pronunciation. 


SARA TAYLOR. 


Note—The book mentioned may be ordered from Miss Sara Taylor, 
139 Grand Ave., Oakland, Cal., or from Lippincott (N. Y).; Price, 1.25.) 
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Sdweizer Jugenderziehung. . 


Der Schweizer Hirt gerne jein Land die Wiege der Schule nennen. 
Gr ijt ftolz auf jeinen erften grogen Scdulmann, Peftalogzi, und ehrt ibn 
heute nod) dadurd, dak jedeS Schulfind iiker jein Wirfen unterridtet 
wird. Dem Frembdling ergablen fteinerne und erzene Standbilder von 
der Unfterblidfeit des Manned. 

Das fleine Land bringt der Erziehung feiner Sugend groke Opfer 
&8 ijt Stolz einer Gemeinde, ein jtattlides Schulhaus zu bauen. 
Oft fteht breit und anjprucdh$voll inmitten diirftiger Qandhaujer und 
iiberragt fie, wie ein Ronig jeine Vajallen. Cin blendender Anblicé fiir 
den Fremden; der Schweizer aber weif, dak da8 Befoldungsverhaltnis 
der Lehrfrajte einen Schatten dariiber mwirft. 

Lie find eine demofratijdhe Einridtung; fie for- 
dern den Sinn fiir gleices Recht. Der Bejud) der Schule und Material- 
perbraud) ijt foftenfrei fiir die Kinder der OrtSeinwohner. Durch fie 
gelangt der Bevorzugte mit Leicdhtigfeit gum Studium, der Begabte zur 
pollen Entwidlung. Wenn wir Sdweizer aber von un fpredjen, jo 
denfen wir weniger an den Bevorgzugten, alS an die Menge, die das 
PVolf ausmacdht. Sie find alle unjere Briider und Schweftern; wir be- 
notigen fie gur Erhaltung unferer freiheitliden Gnftitutionen und de3 
Vaterlandes und fiir die Sufunjt, entipredend de8 jdweizerijden 
PWabhlipruds: 

,€iner fiir Wie und Wile fiir Einen”. 

Das geordnete Sdulwefen in der Sdhmweig findet iiberall Aner- 
fennung und am meijten von ibren eigenen LandeSfindern. Dennod) 
ift in den Legten Sabhren, erft jdiidtern, dann laut und fordernd die 
Srage geftellt worden: ,,Entipridt das erprobte Syjtem der Schweiger 
PVolfSidhulen allen Forderungen der Neugeit?” Rein denfender Mtenjd 
fann fid) der Erfenntnis verfdlieBen, dak der erjdwerte Exiftengfampf 
gtogkere Anforderungen als friiher an RKorper, Geijt und die Selbjt- 
ftandigfeit deS eingelnen Mtenjden beider Gejchledter ftellt. 

Diefe Einfidt bradte uns die Einridtung von obligatorifden 
Sorthildungs- und gemwerblidjen Rurfen fiir den Giingling, der nad 
obligatorijden adt Sduljabren in da8 Erwerbsleben tritt. So vor- 
bereitet, unterftellt fid) der junge Mtann der Refrutenpriifung und 
der Ehrenpflidt, dem Dienft fiir fein Vaterland. Sohne aus ftolgem 
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Patrizierhauje und aus armieliger Hiitte [eben wahrend diefer erjten 
Militargeit in engjter Gemeinjdhaft. Mancdem Siingling, der in einem 
unordentliden Saushalt aufwud$, wird in diefer Seit Sinn fiir Ord- 
nung und Reinlichfeit beigebradht, Dinge, die er in jeinem diiftern Heim 
nidt lernen fonnte. Die Nilitarzeit des jungen Schweizers ijt eine gute 
Lebensjdule. So reift der KRnabe zum jtimmfahigen VBiirger, 
Manne heran. 

Lie Forderungen der Neugzeit macjen feine Trennung de8 Ge- 
jehlechtes. Wie der fo ijt heute aud) das Ptadden darauf an- 
getviejen, einen Erwerb gu jfuchen, meijtenS unter erfchwerten Um- 
ftanden. Die gleicden Eltern, die dem Sohne Geld und Beit fiir eine 
Berufsehre bewilligen, finden eS iiberfliijjiqg oder unmidglid, dasjelbe 
fiir ihre Tocdhter gu tun. Dem Madden bringt das Schuljabr 
nicht nur den Abjchluk feines obligatorijdhen Bildungsganges, jondern 
auch oft den Anfang feiner Selbjtandigfeit. Die Yndujtrie offnet der 
ungelernten YArbeiter ihre Tore gegen fargen Lohn; wenige nur 
wenden fid) der Hauswirtidhajt gu, dem eigentliden Frauenberufe; 
Sutereffe und Hochadhtung dafiir ijt nicht gewedt worden. CErmiidet von 
gu friiber Erwerbsarbeit, im Gefiihl der eigenen Sdhiwade und gan3- 
lich) unvorbereitet fiir die fiinjtigen Bflicten, juchen jolde Madden ver- 
meintlide Befferung ihrer Lage durd) friihe Heirat und jchaffen damit 
neues Proletariat. 

Sm Gegenjag gu dem fnappabjdhliefenden Unterridt der Madden- 
Vol€sidulen, jteht den Tdcdhtern Lefjer jituierter Eltern der Weg offen 
gu allem, zur Bildung felbjtandiger Frauen, wie die Yebtgcit fie ver- 
langt, erforderlid) ijt. Mit drei Jahres-Seminarflafjen fann die Reife 
gum Lehrerinnenberuf erlangt werden. GSefundar- und Fadlehrerinnen 
haber diejer Beit gwei Univerfitats-Semefter oder entipredjenden 
enthalt im fremdjprachliden Lande beigufiigen. Die Vorbereitung zur 
Univerjitat und tednijden Socdhidule erfordert vier Sabre. Die Stu- 
dentin erfreut fic gleiden Redhtes und gleidjen Anfehens wie der 
Student; fie gilt als fleiRig und bewupt. 

&8 ijt natiirlid, die bevorgzugte Schweizerin fic) der 
Sdywefter annimmt. Seit Sabhren arbeiten einfidtige Sdweigzerfrauen 
fiir die Schaffung von FortbildungSsfurjen, die, an die Volf€sidulen 
anjdliegend, die Einfiihrung der Madden in praftijde Leben ver- 
mitteln follen. Wie dringend notig eine ertveiterte Erziehung weib- 
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lidhen Gefcledhtes ijt, lehrt der Krieg! in der Schweiz, nicht 
nur in den RriegSlanden, erfennt man die Swedmaigfeit der Cin- 
fiihrung eines obligatorijden ,meibliden Dienjtjahres” fiir die Scjwei- 
zerinnen aller Stanbde, das fie jpegiell fiir ihre weibliden Pflidten 
und 3ur Selbftandigfeit und Tiichtigfeit ergziehen foll. Wie diejes 
»dienjtjahr” eingeridjtet werden muf, ijt Sache der Frauen heraus3u- 
finden, und fie werden eS Herausfinden, denn wenn Frauen wollen”, 
finden fie einen Weg! CEinmal jomweit, ware zur Erlangung politijder 
Rechte nur ein fleiner Schritt. Wer ob die Schweizerfrauen nidt 
fpater aud) von einem ,,Segen” der Rriegsjahre jprecden finnen! 
Lonije Wolfsqruber, 


Schweiz. 


TEACHERS OF GERMAN AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


A field of study which has become especially necessary and im- 
portant for German teachers is that of industrial training. The Ger- 
mans are considerably in advance of us in this field with their con- 
tinuation or improvement schools, which take care of the pupils for 
@ year or more after they have finished the required eight years 
oi the Grammar School. Trade schools of this sort in close touch 
with the industries of the locality are needed badly in the United 
States. The Germans, with their years of experience in developing 
systematically this kind of a school, have much to offer. It is for 
the students and teachers of German to interest themselves in this 
problem, especially with the phase of it which has to do with a 
study of the German system and its application to American condi- 
tions and needs. 

The language teachers have no doubt a duty to perform in this 
matter. It is not entirely the value to the teacher and pupils of a 
knowledge of the foreign institutions andthe added interest and 
breadth which the class-room work assumes; the teacher is also in 
a way the interpreter of the civilization of the country whose lan- 
guage he is teaching, the logical middle man between the two coun- 
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tries who is in a position to see and properly appreciate the good 
features the people of the other country may have developed in their 
methods and institutions and find out how they may be applied here. 


This problem of industrial training is affecting the language 
courses very definitely through the organization and rearrangement 
ct the different courses in the schools. The courses as they are be- 
ing made up are turning many students away from the languages, 
which are not considered a sufficiently direct means toward effi- 
ciency in the work for which these courses are fitting the students. 
And these changes are also bringing many students in trade courses 
into language classes where the value of the languages for the trades 
is recognized. Language teachers must watch these movements 
carefully. 

In this connection teachers should recognize of course that a 
number are studying German because it is required or recommended 
for higher technical and professional courses. French in prepara- 
tion for the arts as well as for certain trades, Spanish for the de- 
velopment of trade with Spanish speaking countries, and all three 
languages to some extent for their value in American commercial 
and industrial life. There is at present close scrutiny of values in 
the Modern Language requirements of the engineering and techni- 
cal schools, due partly to the fact that students in fulfilling these 
requirements have not gained the ability in the use of the language 
which is necessary to make it a practical aid to the student when he 
comes into these schools; and also partly because exactness in the 
student’s use of the language for translation purposes has not been 
developed. The statement was made in the recent meeting of the 
N. E. A. that languages are not valuable as requirements for tech- 
nical courses if they must be studied in the technical school itself ; 
for the required proficiency in the use of the language is not reached 
till the student is about to graduate.* Of course the majority of 
students are studying the languages for other reasons than as a pre- 
faration for technical courses. A study of value in the language 
and its probable future use by the student cannot fail to give point 
-ts our work and the directness so essential to progress and interest 
on the part of the students. 
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Teachers of German will find interesting reading matter in con- 
nection with industrial training in Germany and America in several 
of the bulletins put out by the United States: Bureau of Education. 
The following are especially recommended: 1. German Industrial 
Education and Its Lessons for the United States. 2. A Compari- 
son of Public Education in Germany and in the United States. 3. 
German Views of American Education with Particular Reference 
to Industrial Development. 4. In the United States Educational 
Report for 1910, Vol. 1, pp. 301-343, a fine article on the Prussian 
System of Vocational Schools. 

Of the greatest interest to all language teachers is the article on 
Modern Language Instruction in the bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Education entitled, “The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education.” JOHN W. COMBS, 


Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 


*“The Education of the Engineer,” an address by Prof. Chas. D. Marx 
of Stanford University. 
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UNIVERSITY CREDITS IN GERMAN 


At the session of the German section, June 6, 1914, the question 
of accrediting the language work of the high school pupil by the 
university was taken up. There was a general feeling among the 
members present that the university claimed too much when it 
stated that one year’s college German was equal to four years high 
school work. At that time a protest was sent to Berkeley, but due 
to Dr. Schilling’s leave of absence in Germany the matter was not 
attended to at that time. Ever since then there seemed to prevail a 
general misunderstanding as to the actual requirements. To clear 
up the matter Dr. Schilling thought it best to explain to me the evo- 
lution of the present AB-CD, in other words first year course, and 
the E-F known as sophomore course. 

1—The Original Requirements. 

The university has for some years accredited one high schooi 
year of German with three units or hours, making the four year 
course equal twelve units. The freshman and sophomore courses at 
the university also received twelve units. They recited three times 
a week throughout the two years. In other words, two years of Ger- 
man at the university received the same valuation as four years 
taken in the high school. The university student having taken one 
year of German and the high school graduate with two years en- 
tered the sophomore class. The university student with two years 
work and the high school graduate with four years of German 
entered third year or Upper Division German at the university. 

2—Readjustment of the course. 

This next step taken by the university department was the in- 
troduction of a five-hour course running through the year, known 
as AB-CD course. It was intended for industrious and eager stu- 
dents, who felt that they could do two college years in one year’s 
time, when working under high pressure. It was introduced as a 
parallel course to the three-hour freshman and sophomore courses. 
It meant simply that one group of students did in one five-hour 
course, running throughout one year, what the other group accom- 
plished in two years. This high pressure AB-CD course was taken 
by only twenty per cent of the students studying German, the other 
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eighty per cent preferred the old three-hour system extending over 
two years time. According to the university instructors this spe- 
cially selected group, working under pressure, covered as much 
ground in one year as did the eighty per cent who took the work in 
two years in college or in four years in high school. It is probably 
due to the introduction of this parallel course that the present mis- 
understanding originated. Under this double system at the univer- 
sity, admission to the Upper Division was based on the following 
preparation : 

(a) Four years of high school German, counting 12 units; or, 

(b) Freshman ard Sophomore course at the university, three 
ped week, counting 12 units; or, 

(c) AbB-CD course five hours per week for one year, counting 
19 units. | 

As will be seen, the adjustment was baséd on a relative evalua- 
tion of the work done, rather than on an absolute mathematical basis. 

3—The third stage of the development—the present require- 
ments. 

(a) All three-hour coures were abolished in the freshman 
year and the five-hour AB-CD substituted. 

(b) All students also take now the three-hour sophomore 
course running through the year, known as E-F, or the five-hour 
sophomore course running five hours for one semester known as 
E-F. This gives the student 16 units instead of formerly 12. 

As a result of this readjustment and the dropping the parallel 
courses doing the same work the amount and quality of work done 
in the original AB-CD course was reduced to average standards. It 
is no longer possible to cover four years of high school German, as 
was the case under the system, when only the selected few attempted 
the course. Instead of covering four high school years, this read- 
justment AB-CD course covers only two and a half to three years 
cf high school German. The instructors felt that the present AB- 
CD covered rather a little nearer three than two and a half years 
of high school German. The present requirements are therefore 
relatively speaking as follows: 

(a) Students at entering with three years of high school Ger- 
man are admitted to E-F or EF—units required, 9. 
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(b) University students having finished AB-CD, counting 10 
units also enter E-F or EF. 

(c) High school graduates with four years enter Upper Divi- 
sion—credits required, 12. 

(d) University students having finished E-F with a total of 
16 units also enter Upper Division on the same basis with high 
school graduates who enter with 12 units. 

According to the university, the work done at the various high 
schools enters into the matter more or less, some larger schools be- 
ing able to do more than the smaller. In other words the high school 
graduate entering the university finds his twelve (12) units evalated 
practically as high as the sixteen (16) units offered by the university 
student. Relatively speaking the work done at the university in the 
AB-CD course equals two and a half year high school German. 
The E-F amounts to the ground covered in the last year and a half 
in high school. At all times it should be remembered that the evalu- 
ation can only be a relative, never an absolute mathematical evalua- 
tion of credits. This information was furnished me while visiting 
the university in August and was also communicated to the former 
chairman of the Section, Mr. Buehner, by Dr. Schilling in a letter 
written last August. Additional information can be gathered from 
the new Junior College bulletin just published by the university and 
from the catalog. We are hoping that this will straighten out the 
uncertainty that has existed during the last year. 

HUGO W. KOEHLER, 
Chairman of German Section. 


| 
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FROM A FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 

The Bulletin is to me the realization of a long cherished dream. 
i find in it helpful suggestions, information concerning publications 
and reports of what is being done in various meetings held by the 
Association. It is a means of keeping in touch with my fellow 
workers even though I can not get the inspiration derived from ac- 
tual presence at meetings and participation in discussions. 

My work at present necessitates investigation in many different 
lines of work touching all phases of school work, but I have not lost 
my interest in the teaching of a language. I am teaching all the 
German in our little school, consisting of about 90 pupils. Lan- 
guage teaching is begun in the second grade. Experimenting for a 
year with the Kindergarten and the first grade, I found that the 
Kindergarten child gets very little from a short daily period. Noth- 
ing less than half a morning would really bring results. The first 
grade can take up the languages easily, but I am of the opinion that 
our six-year-old has burdens enough. Mastering the symbols of his 
mother tongue is a big undertaking; besides the child at this age 
undergoes physical changes that should be considered. In the sec- 
cnd or third grade he has mastered the rudiments of English read- 
ing and spelling; there are no new subjects introduced and here the 
modern language fits in well. The child at this age loves to mouth 
new sounds, reproduces them perfectly, has no fear and retains 
easily. | found that children after one year’s instruction had a 
working vocabulary of several hundred words. Of course, the Ger- 
man nursery rhymes and the simpler folk songs are being used con- 
stantly. I use Mrs. Gronow’s little book “Fir Kleine Leute,” which 
is the best book for young children which I have seen. 

In the High School I am using Krause-Walter, supplemented by 
“Jung Deutschland” to supply more of the simple reading material. 

My experience in this school has emphasized the opinion we all 
have had, that a language should be begun early. 

I should like to extend a cordial invitation to the members of 
Modern Language Association to visit the Francis W. Parker 
School of San Diego during the Convention week in November. 

ADELE MEYER OUTCALT. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


PROGRAM—SAN DIEGO MEETINGS 
TUESDAY, NOV. 9, 1915, 11:00 A. M. 

(Ball-room of the U. S. Grant Hotel.) 
Address—Commercial Relations between North and South America 
Dr. J. Ziegner-Uriburu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

A Group of Songs Florencio Constantino 


Luncheon—U. S. Grant Hotel, 12:30 p. m. 
Guests—Dr. Uriburu and Sefior Constantino. 
After-dinner Talk Local Conditions in Art 
Sefior Constantino. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 11, 1915. 
Afternoon Recital—3 :00-4 :30 P. M Plaza 
Florencio Constantino. 
Under the auspices of the Modern Language Association 
in co-operation with the Exposition authorities. 


PROGRAM 
1. Introduction—Piano Solo Mr. Hediger 
2. Prologue from “I Pagliacci”... Mr. F. Allamand (baritone) 
3. “Caro Nome”, from “Rigoletto”.....Mrs. Stevenson (soprano) 
4. (a) “Laments of Johnson” from “The Girl of the Golden West” 
(b) Group of Spanish Songs. 
CONSTANTINO 

INTERMISSION 

5 Piano Solo Mr. Hediger 
€. “Dio Possente” from “Faust” Mr. F. Allamand 
7. Valse from “Romeo et Juliette” Mrs. Stevenson 
8 (a) “Celeste Aida” 


(b) Group of Mission Songs. 
CONSTANTINO 


9. Trio from “Faust” 


awn Mr, Constantino, Mrs. Stevenson and Mr. Allamand 
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The Executive Committee is proud to present to the modern 
language teachers a program of such unusual merit. The name of 
Julius Ziegner-Uriburu never fails to arouse enthusiasm among those 
who have lived in Buenos Aires or who are familiar with Argentinan 
affairs. The nephew of one of Argentina’s most progressive presi- 
dents and from a family which has distinguished itself by its loyal 
efforts to further the best interests of the Republic commercially and 
politically, Dr. Uriburu has been called upon frequently to represent 
his government in foreign countries. He was its representative at 
the Pan-American Congress held in Mexico City, and it is rumored 
that he is now in the United States on business of the greatest im- 
portance to both Americas and Mexico. His preparation for diplo- 
matic service is of interest. He is a graduate of the Universities of 
Buenos Aires and Leipzig (Dr. Jur.)’ has studied also in France and 
England, and has traveled all over the world studying social condi- 
tions. 

Dr. Uriburu’s time is greatly in demand these days and the 
Modern Language Association should, and will, we are sure, show 
its appreciation of his willingness to postpone other matters, that he 
might bring to us his message, which is of such vital interest and im- 
portance at the present time. 


If Constantino’s biography were printed in a book, boys would 
forget their meals in the reading of it. For it would begin with a 
very young Spanish sailor, and then go ashore to various alert occu- 
pations, including that of locomotive engineer in a wild South Am- 
erican region; next would come the military chapter, which would 
make a book itself, as that young engineer, Florencio Constantino, 
trusted and adored by the Indians and by one party of the white men, 
organized a revolution, carried on a war, won a victory and over- 
turned the tyranny that had so cruelly oppressed the Indians. It was 
cnly after this Argentine revolution of 1893 that Constantino began 
his musical career, by going to Italy to study. How he studied with 
a number of masters and then decided to be his own instructor is an 
interesting tale, but lack of space is abundant in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 


The luncheon at the Grant Hotel will disappoint those who ex- 
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pect to be bored. It will indeed be one of the best things of the 
week, and you who read this should promptly secure your ticket, as 
the late comers may be unable to obtain one. Sefior Constantino 
will outline a public-spirited plan that ought to be of interest to all 
Southern Californians. We shall not divluge any of the details of 
his plan, however, as those at the luncheon will be glad to hear it 
first from its originator. 

The luncheon is planned primarily for the members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, but each member may invite one guest, 
if he so desires. This will limit the number and yet make it enjoy- 
able for all. The price is one dollar per plate. Send requests for 
tickets to the Secretary, Carleton A. Wheeler, Hollywood, or phone 
Holly 1158, or Pasadena, Colorado 1403, not later than Nov. 5. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9, 1915, is to be one of the best days in the his- 
tory of our Association. Will you not enter into our plans whole- 
heartedly and help us to make it the very best? 

IDA E. HAWES, President. 
HOMER P. EARLE, Vice-President. 


MEMBERSHIP: It is an interesting fact that just one-half 
of the entire number of Modern Language teachers in Southern 
California are now members of the Association. This is 40 per cent 
more than last December and is most encouraging. The Associa- 
tion is now better able than ever to be of real help, and there is no 
reason why another forty per cent should not join us before the year 
closes. To all interested in the work of the Association who are 
not yet members a rate of 50 cents for the rest of the year, (includ- 
ing the Bulletin), is offered at this time. (See enclosed blank form. 
Hand blank and cash to Secretary at San Diego, or mail in enclosed 
envelope. ) 


ADDRESS AND NEW NAMES: If your address as given 
in the Bulletin, or upon the envelope in which this reaches you, is 
incorrect, please use the blank form herewith enclosed to send us the 
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correct address. The same blank is designed also to give you the 
opportunity of sending us names of teachers not as yet on our list. 


NOMINATIONS: If you are a member whose dues have been 
paid up to this year (1915), a blank for nominations of officers will 
be found enclosed. This should be filled out and mailed as soon as 
possible. 

THE BULLETIN: Weare now at work collecting the names 
of all the teachers of Modern Languages in the counties of Califor- 
nia outside of our Southern section. To all of these the October 
bulletin will be sent with our compliments. The interest aroused by 
cur first number at the summer meetings in Berkeley last July, and 
the later cordial talks with various members of the language socie- 
ties centering around the bay, lead us to hope that many of the Cen- 
tial Bay and Northern teachers will become subscribers to the Bulle- 
tin. The rate for such subscriptions has been placed at 50 cents. 

The Bulletin needs the help of a larger number of friends who 
shall send in the “short notes” that are often the most helpful. There 
is not a teacher but could send in some helpful work from experience 
or from recent reading. Please try it. 

Contrary to announcement in last issue, we are sending this 
number also to all the teachers of Modern Languages in Southern 
California. If you are one of these non-members, please ask your- 
self seriously whether you can afford to remain so longer. We can- 
not continue to send the Bulletin to non-members. 


CARLETON A. WHEELER, Secretary. 


Due to the fact that many members of the Association have not 
yet paid their annual dues, there is at present a deficit in the treas- 
ury. This deficit is an entirely unnecessary one, since all that is 
necessary in order to put the Association’s finances in good shape is 
that those members who have neglected paying their dues should 
attend to this promptly. Those in arrears will find blanks and return 
envelopes enclosed for their convenience, and it is very desirable that 
the money come in early. Why not “do it now” before some press- 
ing duty crowds this important detail from your mind? 

MAURICE E. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


| 
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The present Executive Committee entered upon its year’s work 
with the determination to establish the Association upon a firm 
financial basis. Plans have been formed, but have not been carried 
out because of lack of time. For this reason and for the obvious one 
that it will seem inappropriate to devote our attention to business 
affairs, when so interesting a program has been provided for us by 
the California Teachers’ Association, we ask that the business meet- 
ing, which will be called for 10:45 Tuesday morning be adjourned 
until December, 1915. The Executive Committee expects fully to be 
able to turn over the affairs of the Association at that time with a 
balance in our favor instead of on the other side, as at present. 


NOTES 


There will come from the press of the American Book Com- 
fany about the first of November an Elementary Spanish Grammar 
which bids fair to replace all the grammars now in use. The 
authors are Professor Espinosa and Professor Allen of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Language of Stanford University, who display 
not only a scholarly knowledge of a mother tongue, but also a pro- 
found appreciation and sympathy for the difficulties of the student. 

The treatment of Pronunciation is more authoritative and 
withal simple than in any other Grammar. That the book is en- 
tirely up to date is evidenced in the adoption of many gramatical 
terms advised in the report of the Committee on Grammatical No- 
menclature. 

One of the best features of the book is the Conversation and 
Oral and Written Exercises of each lesson based upon a text which 
giadually develops the story of a little Spanish boy and girl and 
ultimately gives the student a surprising amount of information 
about Spanish life, customs, history and literature. 

The Espinosa-Allen Elementary Spanish Grammar amply de- 
serves the warm welcome it will undoubtedly receive from Spanish 
teachers. 


ROY EDWIN SCHULZ. 
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Teachers of Spanish in search of short plays adapted for class 
or assembly presentation will welcome “La Sorpresa de Isidora,” a 
cne-act farce by Ramon Roman, published in Las Novedades (Pey- 
nadoy Vicini, New York), in the numbers for March 18 and March 


25, 1915. This little play abounds in humorous situations, and is 


full of rapid action. 

Another play suitable for presentation by high school or college 
students is “La Guarda Cuidadosa,” by Miguel Cervantes. About 
cne hour is required for presentation. Nine characters have speak- 
ing parts, yet there are opportunities for the introduction of other 
students. Although an entremes of the early seventeenth century, 
“La Guarda Cuidadosa” possesses an interest independent of his- 
torical or literary period. 

GRACIA L. FERNANDEZ. 


The fourth American edition of Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature has very readable material for both teacher and pupil. 
The third volume of the three has a very ample and workable index. 

The August numbers of Pan American Bulletin (Spanish and 
the English) should be read by all Spanish teachers to further en- 
rich their knowledge of Spanish-America—whether they have been 
attending the San Francisco Exposition or not. 

A little volume by Chas. F. Lummis of Los Angeles fame has 
some delightful light reading of “Tales Known From Maine to 
Chile and California.” 

Our Modern Language teachers are usually interested in what 
the great men abroad are doing and thinking. To the teachers of 
French, Paul H. B. D’Estournelles de Constant is always inspiring. 
His recent book “America and Her Problems” is reviewed in the 
September issue of the “Bookman.” 

The language teacher who is truly interested in problems and 
experiments beyond the foreign text will be benefited in reading 
“The High School and the Dictionary,” a fruitful article in the 
“Educational Review” for September, 715. 

W. A. SCHWINDT. 
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To students of Goethe or Weimar in Goethe’s day, the best 
living author is Wilhelm Bode of Weimar. The following are 
especially to be recommended: “Goethe im Garten am Stern,” the 
best picture of Goethe’s seven years in the Gartenhaus. ‘Charlotte 
von Stein,” although some 600 pages in length, is as fascinating as 
any novel; reconstructs perfectly the life at the court of Weimar; 
gives much insight into the lives of Goethe, Schiller, Carl August, 
Herder, as well as Frau von Stein and the women of Goethe’s time; 
portrays splendidly the intimate family and social life of the time. 
“Stunden mit Goethe,” an earlier and less personal work, gives 
much bibliography and arouses interest in Goethe. “Goethe's Leb- 
enskunst,” the intimate personal life of Goethe. 

Paul Heyse: “Erinnerungen und Bekenntnisse,” an easy and 
interesting book especially adapted to students who have read some 
of Heyst’s works and would like to know more of the man himself. 
Adolf Wilbrandt: “Aus der Werdezeit,” dealing largely with 
Fleyse’s personal life and interesting to both teacher and advanced 
student. Paul Heyse’s ‘“Jugenderinnerungen” and “Plaudereien 
eines alten Freundes” deal also with his life. 

CHARLOTTE A. KNOCH, 


Stanford University. 


Those reading Sudermann might be interested to know that in- 
teresting chapters about him are to be found in: Hale, “Dramatists 
of Today,” 809, 2-7; Phelps, “Essays on Modern Moralists,” 
809, 3:2. 


A very valuable catalogue of the German books in the Los An- 
geles Public Library has been issued by the German Alliance of that 
city under the direction of a committee of which Mr. Valentin 
Buehner was chairman. The German teachers of Southern Cali- 
fornia are greatly indebted to the Alliance for this work. The cata- 
logue may be obtained free at the Bureau of Information of the 
library, or by writing to Mr. Robert E. Kaestner, 34 South Main 
St., Los Angeles, and enclosing 10 cents, 

The matter of getting out catalogues of the French and Spanish 
books in the Los Angeles Library is being considered. Any one 
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who is interested or would have time for such work communicate 
with Prof. Laurence Riddle (University of Southern California), 
chairman of the French section, or Miss Esperanza Carrillo (Holly- 
wood High School), chairman of the Spanish section. 
ELIZABETHA MEYERL. 


“The Direct vs. the Indirect Method of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages”, an excellent paper prepared by William A. Cooper, Asso- 
ciate Professor of German in Stanford University, is to be found in 
“Education” for Sept. 1915. 


A branch of the Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein was or- 
ganized in Los Angeles on the evening of October 4th, with a mem- 
bership of eighty. Others are invited to join. Mr. Karl Helm was 
elected president. 


An interesting word-building game in card form for French, 
Spanish or German may be procured by writing to the Modern Lan- 
guage Department of Hollywood High School. (Price, 50 cents.) 


A large number of the reports of the first annual meeting of 
teachers of French in New York, and various other pamphlets pro- 
vided originally for distribution at the French pavilion in San Fran- 
cisco are now in the hands of the secretary of the Association and 
nay be had by applying to him. (C. A. Wheeler, Hollywood High 
School. ) 


At the last meeting of the Romance Languages Association at 
Berkeley the first week of July, the representative of the Southern 
Association, R. E. Schulz, professor of Spanish in U. S. C., made 
a report suggesting the affiliation of the two State associations. 
This report was very favorably received and a motion carried that 
Professor Chinard, president of the Northern Association, appoint 
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2 committee to ascertain the feasibiliity, financial and otherwise, of 
such affiliation. The report of this committee has not yet been re- 
ceived. 


Pomona High School has decided to add “Las Novedades,” a 
Spanish weekly newspaper published in New York. The Madrid 
weekly “Blanco y Negro” is the other paper taken by this school for 
Spanish; “Choses et Autres” (Philadelphia Publishing Co., 1709 
Chestnut Str., Philadelphia, 50 cents a year) for French, and for 
German “Die Woche,” the New York “Staats-Zeitung” and “Aus 
Nah und Fern.” 


Pasadena High School is subscribing for the following maga- 
zines this year: Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte; Die Woche; 
L'Illustration; La Quinzaine; Zig-zag; Alrededor del Mundo, and 
Ei Presente, a daily newspaper published in San Antonio, Texas. 


Inquiries have been received in regard to the following ma- 
terials. If you can supply the desired information in regard to pub- 
lisher and price, please communicate with the chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee. 

1. A satisfactory map of Spain with Spanish text. 

2. The best map of South America with Spanish text. 

3. The best series of large pictures of the Missions of Cali- 


4. Reading material in Spanish about the Missions. 

5. Spanish pictures suitable for framing for the class-room. 
6. Spanish games, counterfeit money, etc. 

7. Short plays in Spanish. 

8. Four part Spanish songs. 

9. Live, up-to-date reading material. 


‘ali- 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN 
LANGUGE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


(As amended April, 1915.) 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be The Mod- 
ern Language Association of Southern California. 

Section 2. Its object shall be to promote the professional in- 
tcrests of the teachers of modern languages in the schools and col- 
leges of Southern California. 

Section 3. Its members shall be the teachers and professors 
of modern languages in the schools and colleges of Southern Cali- 
fornia, or any other persons that may be interested in the study of 
modern languages. Only the teachers and professors, however, shall 
be entitled to vote and hold office in the Association. Persons that 
have distinguished themselves in the affairs of the Association may 
he elected honorary members. 

Section 4, Proposals of new members shall be made by regu- 
la1 members of the Association, and candidates shall become mem- 
bers if three-fourths of the members present vote in favor of their 
admission, 

Section 5. The teachers and professors of French, of German 
end of Spanish may form sections to meet in connection with this 
Association and may have their own officers and by-laws. When- 
ever possible the meetings of two or more sections shall be at the 
same place and time. 

Section 6. The dues of the Association shall be one dollar a 
year, payable in advance, (the fiscal year to correspond with the cal- 
endar year), and this payment shall also cover membership fee for 
any or all of the sections. Special assessments may be levied from 
time to time, should necessity arise. 

The funds of the Association shall be apportioned as follows: 
10 per cent to each of the sections for current expenses ; 70 per cent 
to the general association for current expenses and for the securing 
cf at least one prominent speaker each year. 

Upon request for additional funds by any section at a regular 
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meeting of the Association, such additional funds may be granted 
by a three-fourths vote of those present. 

Section 7. (a) The officers of this Association shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. The com- 
rensation of the secretary shall be two dollars for each meeting. 

(b) The Executive Committee of the Association shall consist 
o! four officers, of the presidents of the three sections, and of three ° 
members at large. At least one member shall be chosen from the 
Intermediate school teachers, one from the High School teachers of 
Los Angeles, one from the Los Angeles County High schools out- 
side of Los Angeles City, one from the high schools outside of Los 
Angeles County and one from the Normal schools and colleges. 

(c) There shall be Standing Committees of three members 
each, as follows: (1) Legislation; (2) Education; (3) Social 
Activities, and (4) a Committee on Membership and Examination, 
which shall have one representative from each county of Southern 
California and one from Los Angeles City. 

Section 8. (a) The officers of this Association shall perform 
the duties usually pertaining to their office. 

(b) The duties of the Executive Committee shall be as foi- 
lews: 

(1) They shall announce the time and place of the meetings 
and shall prepare a program for the same. 

(2) They shall consider all business matters and all sugges- 
tions coming from individual members and shall report thereon at 
each meeting of the Association. 

(3) The Vice-President shall be Chairman of the Committee 
cn Legislation and New Business. 

(4) Of the three members at large, one shall be Chairman of 
the Committee on Education, one the Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Activities and one the Chairman of the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Nominations. 

(5) The Presidents of the sections shall keep the Executive 
‘Committee of the Association in touch with the work of the Depart- 
mental meetings. 


(c) The duties of the Standing Committees shall be as fol- 
lows: 
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(1) Legislation: (a) To keep in touch with the Legislature 
and bring before the Association any measures demanding their 
consideration ; (b) to present to the Association proposals of change 
in Constitution, suggestions and plans for broadening the scope of © 
the organization’s work. 

(2) Education: (a) To keep in touch with Modern Lan- 
guage Associations throughout the country; (b) to bring to the 
attention of the members of this Association suggestions on helpful 
niaterial in books and magazines; (c) to suggest to the Association 
new fields of work along educational lines. 

(3) Social Activities: To plan a social hour in connection 
with the regular meetings, that the teachers may become better ac- 
cuainted, 

(4) Membership and Nominations: (a) To secure new 
ruembers for the Association; (b) to propose a set of officers from 
nominations received by the Secretary. 

Section 9. (a) The election of officers shall take place annu- 
ally at the convention meeting. The Secretary shall call for nomi- 
vations not later than two weeks previous to that meeting. The 
Nominating Committee shall propose a set of officers for the ensu- 
ing year (based on the nominations received), but their action shall 
not prevent further nominations from the floor. Elections shall be 
by secret ballot. 

(b) The three members at large on the Executive Committee 
shall be elected in the same way as the other officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

The President shall assign the chairmanships of the three last 
named committees and shall appoint the non-elective members of 
each of the four standing committees, paying special attention to 
the fair distribution of membership among the various schools and 
colleges. 

Section 10. The meetings of the Association shall take place 
en the last Saturday of April and October, and at the time of the 
convention of the Southern Section of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The Executive Committee may, however, call meetings 
at other times, if in its judgment it seems desirable. 

Section 11. Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 
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Section 12. 


The official language of the Association shall be 


English; the sections, however, may be conducted in German 
French or Spanish. Members and visitors may use the English lan- 
guage if they desire. 


Section 13. 


This constitution may be amended by a three- 


fourths vote of the members present, provided that the amendments 
have been proposed by the Legislation Committee and have been 
published in connection with the program sent to each member. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


21. 


Modern Language 


. A. unless otherwise indicated.) 22. 
23. 
Anderson, Jessie, Girls’ H. S., 24. 


Allis, Eliz. M., Pasadena H. S. 


Riverside. 


Anderson, Lillian A., Bonita U. 25. 


H. S. 
Andrews Esther M., Pas. In-er. 
Auerbach, Ida, Clifford Str., L. A. 
Barman, Natalie, Custer Inter., 
Barrett, Annie, Redondo H. S. 
Bartruff, Mary M., Bonita U. H.S. 
Bartruff, Zoe S., Oxnard H. S. 
Bate, Clara M., Pasadena H. S. 
Beckmann, Dr., shroop College. 
Benner, B. C., Lincoln H. S. 
Biegert, Hanna, 30th Str. Int., 
Biles, Myrtle E., U. S. C. 
Blount, Effine, Alhambra H. S. 
Bobadilla, Sr. Luis, 


Bouelle, Frank A., 2367 W. 22d, 


Bonne-Sikes, Mrs. Marg., Long 36. 
37. 
Borthwick, Prof. Marg., U. S. C. 38. 


Beach H. S. 


Bowes, Florence M., Inglewood 


H. 8. 39. 
Bradshaw, Blanche, Whittier 40. 
H. S. 41. 


26. 


753% 34. 
Hope, L. A. 35. 


Association 


Brown, Anita, Manual Arts. 

Buehner, Valentine, Manual Arts. 

Buerger, Mrs. Mary, 4318 S. 
Grand, L. A. 

Campbe!l, Margaret, L. A. Nor- 
mal. 
Carrillo, 
H. S. 
Carver, Mrs. Laura, Santa Moni- 

ca H. 8. 
Cass, Isabella A., Pasadena H. S. 
Climie, Jessie R., Pasadena H. S. 
Clewe, J. F., L. A. H. S. 
Combs, John W., Lincoln H. S. 
Conger, Mrs. L. M. C., Ontario 
H. S. 
Cox, Mrs. Mary P., Berendo 
Inter., L. A. 
Davis, Chas. G., Venice H. S. 
Dryer, Katherine, Polytechnic 
H. S. 
Duer, Iva B., McKinley Inter., 
Duffy, Elsie E., San Pedro H. S. 
Dunbar, Florence, Polytechnic 
H. S. 
Durkee, Edna, Redondo H. S. 
Earle, Homer P., L. A. H. S. 
Ellis, Pearl, Whittier H. S. 


Esperanza, Hollywood 
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42. 
43. 
44, 


45 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
49. 


50. 


52. 
53. 
53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 
58. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


74. 
75. 


Ely, Mrs. Mary S., 416 S. Grand, 76. 
Etter, Eliz., Sentous Inter., L. A. 77. 
Ewington, Alfred, L. A. H. S. 78. 
Ewington, Mrs. A., 409 N. Broad- 79. 

way, L. A. 80. 
Felton, G. W., Lincoln H. S. 81. 
Fernandez, Gracia, S. Pas. H. 3. 82. 


Field, Bessie L., Glendale H. S. 


Fingerlin, Prof. E. von, U. S.C. 83. 
Fisher, Mrs. Gertrude, Manual 84. 

Arts H. S. 85. 
Flentjen, Auguste, Grand Ave. 86. 


School, L. A. 87 
Ford, Anna, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Forrester, Prof. Kath., U. S. C. 88. 


Forster, A B., Harvard School, 


Fraisher, R. L., San Fernando 89, 

H. S. 90. 
Friedrich, Laura, Pomona H. §S. 91. 
Gatch, Louise, 30th Str. Inter., 92. 


Gerig-Edwards, Mrs. R., San Di- 


ego H. S. 93. 
Gilliland, Helen, Pas. Intermed. 94. 


Ginaca, Josephine, L. A. H. S. 


Glockner, Lulu, Custer  Inter., 95. 


Goetzinger, Kath., 647 E. 18th, 


Portland. 96. 
Goodenow, F. G., Manual Arts 97. 


Goodwin, Mrs. Mary, Polytech- 


nic H. S. 98. 
Halverson, Olaf, McKinley Int., 99. 
Hammond, D. K., Santa Anai0oo. 


H. S. 


Handy, Leva M., L. A. Normal. 101. 
Hart, Zella Pearl, Monetal02. 

School, L. A. 103. 
Hatfield, Mrs. S., Pasadena H. 8.104. 


Hauschild, G. W., Manual Arts 


Haveman, Wm., L. A. H. S. 105. 
Hawes, Ida E., Pasadena H. S. 106. 
Hawkins, Georgia, Santa Anai07. 

H. S. 108. 
Healy, H. L., Covina H. S. 169. 


Henry, Bess, Santa Ana H. S. 


Hetchel, Mary, Downey H. S. 

Hindson, Alice, Boyle Hts. Inter., 

Huet, Esther, U. S. C. 

Hutchison, Mrs. L., Custer Int, 

Jameson, Emma, McKinley Int., 

Jansen, Cornelius, Throop Col. 

Jensen, Dr. Emmeline, Holly- 
wood H. 

Kemp, Harriet, Pasadena H. S. 

Kent, Katherine, Lincoln H. 3. 

Koehler, Hugo W., L. A. H. S. 

Lamb, Alice, Long Beach H. S. 
Jones, Katherine, Chaffee U. 
H. S. 

Lampadius, Dr. Malwina, 206 
Emerald, L. A. 

Leighton, Leisel, El Monte H. S. 

Levy, Juliette, Manual Arts H. S. 

Lemos, Anna A., Manual Arts 

Loly, Kathleen, Anaheim U. 
H. S. 

Lull, Betsy, Downey H. S. 

Manning, Constance, Manual 
Arts H. 

Marsland, Mary E., Compton 
H. S. 

Martin, Homer, Lincoln H. S. 

Meyerl, Elizabetha, Polytechnic 
H. S. 

Michod, Hazel, Lincoln H. S. 

Millar, Mrs. Louise, Berende Int., 

Molle, Euphrasia, Polytechnic 
H. §S. 

Nobs, Hattie E., Orange H. S. 

Oman, Mrs. Marg., Sentous Int., 

Ostland, Emma, 30th Str. Inter., 

Ouicault, Mrs. Adele, 3683 3d 
Str., San Diego. 

Pine, Lena B., Chino H. S. 

Rau, Jessie, Long Beach H. S. 

Rau, Lura, Monrovia H. S. 

Riddle, Prof. L., U. S. C. 

Rishel, Warren H., 264 Delaware 
Ave., San Bernardino. 
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Rodenberg, Wilhelmine, L. 
H. 8S. 
Rodriguez, J. F., Virgin Inter., 


Ross, Vida S., Huntington Beach127. 


H. 128. 
Schiller, Fr., Manual Arts H. 8.129. 
Schulz, Prof. Roy E., U. S.C. 130. 
Schwindt, Prof. W. A., Pomonai31. 

H. 8. 132. 
Seckler, Elsie, L. A. Normal. 133. 
Shatto, Ethel, Pasadena H. S. 
Shazo, Martin de, Hollywood134. 

H. 8. 135. 


Skinner, E. H., Polytechnic H. 8.136. 
Snyder, Harriet, Custer Inter.,137. 
Snyder, Helen D., 30th Str. Int.,128. 
Spiegel, Grace, Long Beach H.§.139. 


Sulaty, Fannie, Virgil Inter. 


Spormann, C. F., Riverside H. S.140. 


A.125. 
126. 


Stechert, Ottilie, Anaheim H. §. 
Stoermer, Rosella, Boyle Hts. 
Inter., L. A. 
Sturges, Vesta, Claremont H. §. 
Swass, Mary, Santa Ana H. S. 
Teall, R. J., Gardena H. S. 
Theobald, H. C., Berendo Inter., 
Wente, Olive, Hollywood H. S. 
Wheeler, C. A., Hollywood H. §. 
Wheeler, Mrs. C. A., 6822 Leland 
Way, Hollywood. 
Williams, C. S., Imperial H. >. 
Wilson, Dr. A. E., Manual Aris 
Wood, Ruth, Redondo H. S. 
Wright, M. E., San Diego H S. 
Young, Faith, 14th Str. Int., L. A. 
Zander. Lucille, San Fernando 
H. S. 
Zint, H. L., Lincoln H. S. 
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